HOW A STREET-CAR CAME IN A STOCKING, 


By Harriet Allen. 



“‘I ’ll tell you what it is. it ’s all about a 
STREET-CAR. ' (SEE PAGE 103.) 


David Douglas wanted to be a street-ca 
nver. That did not interfere in the least witl 
his ambition to be a plumber with a bag of tools 
or a doctor with a pocket-thermometer and j 
^op-watch. David was almost seven years old 
Be had been in love with the street-car profes 
Sion or at least a year; and there was nothing 
e could n’t tell you about that business which 
e told to an outsider whose heart is nol 

in It. 

Yet there was nothing remarkable about 

^s 

her boys of his age, and he spelled with le.ss 
^na ity perhaps than most. He could run 

best. 

Although David had neither brother nor sister 


lOI 


to play with, and no nursery full of toys, he 
managed to have a good deal of fun, and he 
had a rather manly sort of character. As to 
playfellows — nobody could excel his mother. 
She rode in his express-train, and had her 
ticket punched till there was nothing left of it; 
and when the engineer struck a broken rail, 
she was a passenger in the wreck, and he 
bandaged her up with handkerchiefs and old 
string until you would n’t have known her. 
Then, too, she had that rare faculty of know¬ 
ing, from a boy’s point of view, a funny thing 
when she saw it — and sometimes they laughed 
together till the tears rolled down their cheeks. 

Then there was “Jack.” I nearly forgot him. 
He was David’s beloved dog. Jack was a 
short-haired yellow dog without pedigree or 
family connections—what might be called a 
self-made dog. He owed his present home 
and success in the world to self-respecting en¬ 
terprise and a kind heart. He was cheerful, fond 
of exercise and excitement, and always on hand. 

Now, David’s father had a habit of reading 
aloud to David’s mother before breakfast, from 
the morning paper. 

One morning, about three weeks before 
Christmas, David was transfixed by hearing his 
father read the following announcement: 

CABS TO OIVE AWAi\ 

An Offer of the Street-Car Company. 

General Manager Miller, of the Citizens’ Street- 
Railroad Company, said to-day that he had on hand 
thirty or forty old box street-cars which he would 
like to give away. The company has no further use 
for the cars. Mr. Miller suggests that the cars would 
make good play-houses for children. 

Do you wonder that such a notice sent Da¬ 
vid’s appetite flying ? 

“ Oh, papa,” he cried, “ let us get one of 
those cars! ” whereupon his father made big 
eyes of astonishment at David, and pretended 
to be absolutely upset by the mere suggestion 
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own, that David was unable to eet in a J nfl ^ ‘ he faltered, with a sense 

nous word before he was gone, lut Davids That 

eyes were shining and his fancy was building one to plaj in? David! 

“ ^Vliy can^t r. mama ? ” 

It would cost too much, dear.” 

Cost too much ? Why, mama,” he said, 
brightening up, ‘‘did n’t you hear? The paper 
said they would give them away.” 

So tney will — but even a present is some¬ 
times expensive. You see, it would cost 
a great deal to bring a street-car all the 
way over here and set it up in our 
yard.” 

“ ^Vhy, mama ? ” and his lip trembled, 
— he did so w'ant that car,— and it 
had looked so easy. 

“ Because a street-car 
is so large and so 
heavy, it would take 
strong horses, and a 
great big truck, and 
ever so many men to 
move it, and all that 
costs money—a great 
deal of money.” 

Very gently she con¬ 
vinced him that it was 
out of the question. If 
you could n’t afford 
a thing—there you 
were! Yet it seemed a 
thousand pities—thirty 
or forty cars to be 
away! It was very 
comforting at this point 
to have his mother 
thump him confidingly 
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the most beautiful castles. He took h' ___‘&v 

and disappeared with Jack. back, as she said that he was the bravesi 

Some hours later he came in eloivln r ^ yfoM ; and to be asked what 

t e cold air, and saying enthusiastically “ Mam^ fK Santa Claus to bring him, and whe- 

know where we can put that car if we c/7 // up Jack’s stocking, too. 

get It in our side yard ! You can illq^ I^avid had a good many Christmas wishes; 

t e window and see! There ’s nlent^^^^f ^ bob-sled for one thing, and skates, and a gun 
^ uiarked it out on the snow ” ^ ^ ^ longed for a hook-and- 

My dear little boy! Did you reallv tVi- 1 ^ wagon, or, failing that, a police-patrol 

-e could ask for one of those cars ? on tlie front. It was quite 

impossible to choose, so he had sent the entire 
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list to Santa Claus in a letter just to see what 
would happen. 

But that night, as his mother tucked him 
into bed, he held her back by the hand and 
said hesitatingly: “ Mama, why could n’t they 
bring the car around here on the track that 
runs in front of our house ? ” 

“Because those cars have no wheels.” 

“No wheels!” 

“Not a wheel, sir! It would just be a help¬ 
less old car all the rest of its life,” and she 
shook her hand free, gave him a little pat—a 
good-night kiss—and was gone. 

II. 

Not far from David there lived a little 
boy whose name was Harold Wolfing; he was 
not quite five years old. He was a sturdy little 
fellow, with dark hair and eyes, and a fine 
red in his cheeks; and he carried his head 


is a matter I never heard discussed; but cer¬ 
tainly they loved and petted him, and he had 
four aunties and three uncles — all of whom 
seemed really to lie awake nights thinking 
what they could give him next. 

Harold was very fond of having David come 
to play, and, it is needless to say, David was very 
fond of going. David liked nothing better than 
to ride the high-headed hobby-horse, and to 
work the fire-engine that squirted real water 
through a rubber hose. 

One day, not long before Christmas, David 
went to spend the afternoon with Harold. 
He found the chubby little man bending over 
his nursery table, busy with pencil and paper. 

“ Do you know what I ’m doin’, David ? 
I *m writin’ a letter I ” A moment was allowed 
for this fact to impress the smiling David, then 
—“ Who do you think I’m writin’ to ? ” 

David said promptly that he could n’t guess. 



“ Santa Claus! You can read it if you 
want to,” added the \^riter condescendingly. 
David took the letter, whicli was covered with 
mysterious, wandering pencil-marks. lie was 
(piite embarrassed to know what to say to 
such a baby, who could not even print; but 
Harold relieved him. “ Can’t you reatl, David ? 


"" he said pityingly. “ Here, 1 ’ll read it to 

■•TKK« stood , ST.KET.CA. LADUP. AS UPEI" y»“-" ^"'1 ^6 tOOk thC lettCF bUCk itltO hiS 

(SEE PAGE 107.) fat little hand with an important air. After 

and shoulders in quite a military fashion. He .studying it very hard for a moment, he fixed 
fortunate enough to live in the same house David with his eye, saying : “ It ’s v/r/y long, 
with his grandmama and grandpapa. Whether David—but never mind, I ’ll tell you what it 
t ey were equally fortunate in this arrangement says. It ’s all about a street-car. You see. 
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I'm goin’ to have Santa Claus bring me a 
street-car for Christmas.” He spoke of the 
arrangement with such assurance that David 
suddenly felt very young and inexperienced. 

“ Yes,” he went on, highly pleased with the 
impression he was making — “ Yes, I 'm goin’ 
to have a street-car. Perhaps you think it’s 
goin’ to be little, like that ? ”— pointing to a 
toy car. David did n’t know. 

“ Well, it is n’t. It is a real car, and as large 
— oh, almost as large as this house! You can 
come and play in it, David; and I ’ll take you 
to ride, all the way out to the park, and clear 
out—clear out to the end of the world — and 
I ’ll drive as fast —oh, so you can hardly hold 
on! Only,”—and he pulled in his fancy a 
little, lest David’s go too far,— “you ’ll be in- 
side, you know, and I ’ll ring the bell when 
you pay me.” Exciting as this picture was, 
David’s mind flew back at once to the forty 
cars to be given away. Was Harold’s car one 
of these? Hardly, he thought; since Harold 
looked to Santa Claus for his, and those cars 
belonged to the Street-Railroad Company. He 
decided to settle the doubt. “ Where will 
Santa Claus get a street-car ? ” he asked. Har¬ 
old gave him a look of astonished reproach. 

“ Why, don’t you know Santa Claus can get 
anything he wants, and he ’ll bring it to you 
if you ask him, and if you ’re good ? ” 

David did know something very' like this, 
and now on a sudden an idea flashed into 
his mind that made his heart jump and sent 
the color flushing up to his short yellow curls; 
it was this: You see, if Santa Claus was giv¬ 
ing street-cars away, there was nothing to 
pay for hauling. No need of money at all! 
You just wrote the right kind of a letter—and 
Santa Claus did the rest! In that case he 
could have a car as well as Harold. 

That night when his early bed-time came, he 
handed his mother this letter to read: 

Dear Santa Claus Harold says you are going to 
nng him a Street-car. Wont you please bring me one 

r ^ ^ ^ hard 

0 a good boy, and 1 want one very much. 

David Douglas. 

Why, David,” his mother said, “I thought 
you had given up the idea of having a street-car.” 

VoL. XXIII.-14. 


“Yes, mama, I had; but you see this is 
different! ” 

“ Different ? ” 

“ Of course! Don’t you see ? ” he explained 
joyously—“ if Santa Claus brings it, it won’t cost 
us any money at all—not even a cent! What 
makes you look so sad ? Don’t you want me to 
have a car—even if Santa Claus brings it ? ” 

“ Yes, dear, of course I would like to see 
you have one, but—” 

“ But what, mama ? ” 

“ You know, David, if children ask too much, 
Santa Claus must disappoint them.” 

“ Why ? ” 

“Oh, for many reasons. You know mama 
has to say ‘no’ sometimes, much as she dis¬ 
likes it.” He began to look troubled; then, 
suddenly recalling Harold’s assurance, he took 
heart and said: “ Harold’s grandpapa told him 
if he wrote and asked Santa Claus for a car, 
he would get it—if he was a good boy; and 
I ’m sure if he brings Harold one, he will 
give me one too; please let me ask him! ” 

“Will you promise not to be unhappy if 
it does n’t come after all?” Oh, yes! He 
could promise that with a light heart. And 
next day the letter, laboriously copied in ink 
with high-headed “ h’s ” and short-tailed “ g’s,” 
was posted at “ Harold’s house ” in a funny 
little Dutch house on the library-table. “ Santa 
Claus comes down the chimbly and gets them,” 
Harold explained. After that David’s hopes 
ran sometimes high—sometimes low. In the 
latter state of mind he put the matter before 
Santa Claus again and again with such en¬ 
treaties and promises as desperate longing sug¬ 
gested. Here are some of the letters Santa 
Claus found in the little Dutch house: 

Dear Santa Claus Mama says a Street-car is too 
much, but I do want it so much, and I ’ll be better than 
I ever was if you will please bring me one. David. 

Dear Santa Claus You need n’t bring me a Bob¬ 
sled if you will only give me a Car. I can use my old 
sled till next Christmas. David Douglas. 

PS I will do without the Fireman’s Helmet. 

D. D. 

Dear Santa Claus Please do bring me a Street- 
car. If I had a Car I would n’t need a hook and Lad¬ 
der wagon. I will be very careful of it. Mama says 
I am a good boy. David Douglas. 
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Dear Santa Claus Mama says I must n’t expect a 
street-car. But I want it more than Skates or Anything. 
If it is to much to ask for — please do bring it anyway 
— and I will give up the Skates, and the Police-patrol, 
and everything. You can keep the gun to. 

Your loving David Douglas. 

P S Even if it was a little broken in some places it 
would do. I could mend it. I’ve got a hammer and 
some nails. I pounded them out strate. I hope you 
will. Please leave it in our side yard. Good by. 

David Douglas. 

III. 

Christmas morning David woke early; 
every one else was fast asleep. His windows 
looked out on the side-yard; if he had a car it 
was there now. That thought was too much 
for him. He shd out of bed and ran to the 
window; he had but to raise the shade; his 
heart was beating so hard he could fairly hear 
it, and he almost made a little petition with his 
lips as he put out his hand. One touch — it 
was up! He looked out upon a smooth, shin¬ 
ing surface of snow. There was no car! The 
disappointment was too terribly desolating; he 
drew down the shade and crept back into bed, 
and there, since it was dark and no one would 
know, he shed a few hot, unhappy tears, fight¬ 
ing all the time against them, and never made a 
sound, although he could have sobbed aloud; 
he remembered his mother and his promise. 
Then, at last, he wondered if Harold had been 
disappointed too. The more he thought of 
it the more likely it appeared. He wished 
Harold no ill luck — but if there had been no 
distribution of cars whatever, it would alter 
the case considerably; it would be as though 
he had reached for the moon. He began 
to make the best of it, and to wonder what 
Santa Claus had left in his stocking, so that 
later, when he came down-stairs, and his fa¬ 
ther swung him up to kiss him good-moming, 
saying, Santa Claus slipped up on that car 
business, David,— must be he had no cars this 
year, but your stocking looks pretty lumpy 
and tight,” David was able to smile quite 
cheerfully. A Christmas stocking is a Christ¬ 
mas stocking, after all — mysterious and excit¬ 
ing — whatever your joys or sorrows. To Jack 
the queer shape was matter for suspicion, to be 
defied and barked at, as it divulged one secret 


after another; and when David tried on a fire¬ 
man’s helmet and new skates, with a lot of 
lesser treasures scattered all about, Christmas 
seemed pretty cheery. 

Breakfast over, he and Jack set out, accor¬ 
ding to previous agreement, to see what Har¬ 
old had in his Christmas stocking. They went 
in by the carriage-way. Just as they took the 
first turn in the drive, David’s heart gave a 
great jump and then stood still. Through the 
leafless lilac bushes he could see a great yellow 
and white street-car in the midst of a sea of 
snow. It was a beautiful, heart-breaking vi¬ 
sion; and there was Harold in brown reefer, 
leather cap, and leggings, leaning out of the car 
shouting, “ Hello, David ! Hurry up ! this car 
is just ready to start — hurry! You see,” he 
cried triumphantly, as David waded through 
the snow, “ I told you Santa Claus was goin’ 
to bring me this car — why don’t you get in ? ” 

David stood mute beside the step, stroking 
Jack’s head. Then for the first time the little 
boy remembered that David had had hopes too. 

“ Did you get a car ? ” he asked. 

David’s eyes filled; he tried to smile, but he 
could not speak, and he only shook his head as 
he looked from Harold to Ellen. It was sel¬ 
dom Harold had to think of any one but him¬ 
self, but he had a kind heart, and now he be¬ 
stirred himself to make David happy. He let 
him work the change-slide and the doors, and 
gave him all coveted privileges. Then they 
went indoors to see the Christmas tree; the can¬ 
dles were lighted and all the wonderful new toys 
displayed for David’s benefit. There was some¬ 
thing on the tree for David, too. He flushed 
mth pleasure and wonder when Harold’s 
grandpapa handed down books, candy, and a 
dark-lantern, saying, with a twinkle in his eye, 
“ Queer, these things were left here by mistake, 
David 1 . Santa Claus must walk in his sleep.” 

But an hour or two later, as David went 
home, he was thinking that the ways of Santa 
Claus were very strange. His whole soul had 
been set upon a street-car; he was ready to 
give up everything else to have that one joy. 
Now Harold merely asked for that along with 
a lot of other new pleasures. Yet Santa Claus 
brought a car to Harold, and to David, none. 
It was matter to try the stoutest heart, yet he 
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was not envious. He had pluck and good 
sense and he felt somehow that he ought to be 
as happy as he could; he tried to think about 
his skates and fireman’s helmet. After all, a 
street-car was a tremendous gift to ask, even of 
Santa Claus. He had realized when he stood 
beside that dear car that it was a good deal 
even for Harold, and Harold had so many 
treasures it was not easy to surpass them. The 
dark-lantern swung in his hand; it was a com¬ 
fort, and he felt dimly that in a day or two he 
would play burglar and policeman with great 
effect; but it could n’t keep away a very chok¬ 
ing feeling in his throat when he remembered 
Harold winding up the brake. As he came 
around the corner near home with eyes fixed 
upon the slippery, trodden path, he had almost 
reached the house before he noticed that a part 
of the fence was down and wagon wheels had 
cut the frozen crust of snow going through this 
opening into their yard. Before he could be 
surprised at this he came in full view of— 
what do you think? — a broad strong truck, 
two strong gray horses with heads down, look¬ 
ing at him from their soft eyes, and blowing 
a little at the snow; four or five men standing 
about, and—well, of course you’ve guessed it! 
There stood a street-car large as life; a beauti¬ 
ful yellow and white car with No. 11 in gold 
figures on the side. A misty feeling swam before 
his eyes, through which the car seemed a beau¬ 
tiful dream, that somehow had men in rough 
overcoats, gray horses, all strangely woven in 
it as well as his mother smiling and holding 
her hands tight together, watching him. Then 
somebody said, “ Well, sir, how do you like 
it?” and David went forward with feet that 
hurried and yet seemed slow,— exactly like feet 
in a dream,—and somebody swung him up 
over the dashboard to the front platform and 
said, “Let me off at ii6th street, please, 
driver.” And he found a big white placard 
hanging to the front brake, very neatly printed 
in black. David could spell out the words, 
hey ^^d, “ For David Douglas from Santa 
nus.” And then David really came back to 
ea^. He laughed and kissed his mother and 
ed his father’s hand in both his own; he 
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walked back and forth in the car, and took 
note of the familiar signs about no smoking 
and beware of pickpockets, and to use none 
but Quigley’s Baking Powder. There was the 
cash-box and the brass slide for change in the 
front door. The brake worked and the bell- 
strap rang a real bell when his father held him 
up to reach it. We ’ll have to let that strap 
out a little, driver, till you get a taller con¬ 
ductor.” Well, it was perfect! — surpassing all 
dreams of joy and Christmas. Indeed, a bit 
of Christmas cheer had fallen to those rough- 
coated men who worked on Christmas day, for 
they were drinking coffee and eating ginger¬ 
bread, and had cigars to smoke; even the 
horses, David noticed through his joy, had 
each an apple to eat. And Jack—Jack lost 
his head completely, and barked, and jumped 
on everybody with his snowy feet, and finally 
just tore round and round in a circle like mad. 

Suddenly David’s mother said, “ Where is the 
letter, Tom?—did n’t he give you a letter?” 

“ To be sure! I almost forgot the letter— 
let me see — here it is in this pocket”; and his 
father tore it open and began to read: 

My dear. Douglas : 1 have taken the liberty of ask¬ 
ing Santa Clans to deliver one of our old cars on your 
premises. I was growing rusty, but Santa Claus has 
waked me up by showing me a one-sided correspondence 
he’s been having with a young man by the name of 
David. I suddenly realized what a world of fun there 
was in Christmas, if you only knew how to get hold of 
it by the handle, as my grandfather used to say. I hope 
you and Mrs. Douglas will forgive me for getting my 
pleasure first and asking permission afterward. But 
when a man takes a holiday I suppose he may be allowed 
to take it in his own way. So please put this street-car 
into David’s stocking! And I think this may not be 
a bad occasion for saying I’ve never forgotten the time 
your mother made Christmas in my heart when I was 
a poor youngster with scarcely a stocking to hang. God 
bless you! You have a fine boy. 

Very truly yours, John Miller. 

P. S. That correspondence is a confidential matter be¬ 
tween Santa Claus and me. No questions answered at 
this office. J* M. 

David wondered why his mother, who had 
been reading the letter over his father’s arm, 
turned suddenly, while she was smiling, and 
cried on his father’s shoulder. 
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